ERASMUS

tration, Erasmus selected in this hand-to-hand encounter,
not the firm foothold of conviction, but, rather the slip-
pery dialectical ground of a question in theology upon
which the iron-fisted opponent was unable to strike him
to earth, and in which he knew that he would have the
invisible backing and protection of the philosophers of
every epoch.

The problem selected by Erasmus as the basis of dis-
cussion has been a bone of contention among theologians
down the ages: the question of the freedom or the non-
freedom of the human will. Luther, following the tradi-
tional Augustinian teaching of predestination, main-
tained that man remained forever God's captive. He
possesses not an iota of free will; every action he per-
forms is known by God beforehand and is traced out by
divine ordinance. By no good works, by no bona opera., by
no contrition is man able to put his own will in motion, to
liberate himself from the entanglement caused by ante-
cedent sin; God's grace alone is competent to lead man
along the right path. In modern phraseology we should
say: our individual destiny is governed entirely by the
massive bulk of our heredity, by concatenations of cir-
cumstance which no personal will can control in so far as
God does not will it. As Goethe says:

. .. Volition
Is naught but willing what we have to will.

Naturally a humanist who believed in the human
reason as a sacred and God-given power, could not
accept such a doctrine. Erasmus was unshaken in his
belief that not only individual men but the whole of man-
kind could, by an upright and disciplined exertion of the
will, be raised to a higher level of morality; so that to
him such a stark and almost Mohammedan fatalism must
have been profoundly uncongenial. But Erasmus would
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